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an indirect way,' both with the story of Nuncomar and
that of Warren Hastings, and as they have been greatly
misunderstood and misrepresented, I propose to give an
account of them. All, except the charge relating to the
affidavits form part of a single topic, the quarrels between
the Supreme Court and the Governor-General and his
Council, which lasted till Irnpey left India, and which,
long after his death, broke out again in different forms.

As I have already explained, the East India Company

as a corporation, and its leading servants in India, both

civil and military, were greatly disposed to regard the

sovereignty of India as their own private property, and

to resent all interference with it by Parliament as   a

wholly unwarrantable and tyrannical invasion of their

rights.    They spoke of the sacred rights of the Emperor

and the Nabob of Bengal just as the mayors  of the

palace may have stood up for the rights of the Hois faineants.

The policy of Parliament was to assert the rights of the

King of England and to establish in India institutions

by  which  those   rights   might   be   maintained.     This

policy was, however, adopted in a way characteristically

vague and  imperfect.     Like  many later  statutes   the

1 Regulating Act   used   language   involving   problems,

the solution of which was left to those who had to work it,

because Parliament, either from ignorance or from timidity,

did not choose itself to solve, or even to study, them.

Some parts, both of the Act and the Charter, appear

to give the Supreme Court jurisdiction over every one in

Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and at least 2 one provision in

i 13 Geo. III. c. 63.

3 S. 4 of the Charter makes the judges "justices and conservators of
" the peace and coroners within and throughout the said provinces, dis-
" tricts,' and countries of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and every part
" thereof, and to have such jurisdiction and authority as our justices of